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A Disturbing Factor 


Robbie Robin first flies probably as a result of 
one or a combination of three causes: a compul- 
sion within himself (if he is a precocious young- 
ster), a crowding by his brothers and sisters in a 
nest they have outgrown, or a push from mother 
or dad. Each of these causes is in fact a kind of 
push, All learning arises from some kind of push. 

Human learning, of course, is ordinarily not 
simple. The contrast between human learning and 
animal learning is illustrated by that between the 
flying of a robin and the flying of man. Human 
beings, watching birds, have always longed to fly. 


This longing through the generations was the | 


“push” that resulted, in our century, in modern 
aviation. 

But the process was arduous. Nothing in man’s 
makeup, except a desire, fitted him for flying. The 
earth pulled him down and the air would not sup- 
port him. He lacked wings. In order to fly, he had 
to supply himself with artificial equipment and 
learn to use it. Human mind, expressing itself elo- 
quently in material and action, triumphed. 

The triumph is a thrilling story. Seeing fellow- 
men in planes makes men want to fly more and 
more. No one can set limits to the future of human 
flying. Aviation is a stupendous achievement of the 
race. 

Yet it can be summed up simply: man has 
learned to fly. And like all other learning, avia- 
tion can be traced back to a “push.” 

Here comes a disturbing thought. Is it the 
teacher’s function to push? We have a distaste for 
pushing. It angers us to be pushed, and Emily 
Post says it is rude to push others. The teacher 
should instruct—inform, guide, inspire. Should he 
push ? 


Yet the words inform, guide, and inspire raise 
misgivings in all of us who have found how pass- 
ive and unresponsive students can be when we try 
to inform, guide, and inspire them. It takes a push 
really to set in motion a learning process. If one 
would be a teacher, he must be a disturbing factor. 

The role, of course, is not rude, impolite, or 
sadistic. Mother Robin loves Robbie when she 
pushes him. The teacher produces enlightenment 
by removing ignorance, correcting error, challeng- 
ing complacency. But the process is more than 
sweetness and light. The student learns by a pro- 
cess of resisting, weighing and pondering, or seiz- 
ing with enthusiasm new ideas that the teacher 
brings into his experience. The teacher must rouse 
him, challenge his ignorance and complacency, be 
a disturber of the peace! The student must be ac- 
tive in his whole being if he is to learn. 

Teaching and learning, moreover, should be no 
mere day by day process. Robbie Robin goes out 
on his own, no more needing parent or teacher. 
The Icng goal of the teacher can be to plant in the 
personality of every student ideals and criteria of 
achieving at the level of his capacities and oppor- 
tunities. A “divine discontent” with mediocrity, 
with indolence and sloth, with performance short 
of one’s highest and best, can be a wholesome dis- 
turbing factor to the end of life. 


Thanks, Invitation, Suggestion 


We of the editorial committee thank all who 
have contributed to Volume II, which closes with 
this issue. Their names are in the Index. They 
have warmed the “goodly fellowship of those who 
teach” by sharing their thinking and experience. 

Contributors to the 1954 volume wrote from 
every section of the nation: Alabama, California, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. The magazine, 
through its steadily mounting subscription growth, 
reaches readers in every state. 

For Volume III, which will begin with the Feb- 
ruary 1955 issue, already in preparation, the invi- 
tation stands: All college and university teachers, 
and friends of college teaching, are invited to con- 
tribute. 

Christmas suggestion: For yourself or friends, 
subscriptions to this journal “featuring articles on 
teaching written by teachers.” 


Subscription price 
2.00 a year 
years $3.50 
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THE BEST OF BESTOR 


The qualities of viewpoint and style shown by 
Dr. Marshall in his “Two Sides to a Teacher's 
Desk” appear in this appraisal of a highly con- 
troversial recent book. A scholar who has con- 
tributed creatively both to his specialty and to 
the literature of college and university teaching, 
he is professor of microbiology at the University 
of California. 


By Max S. MarsHALL 


On the ninth of November, 1953, there ap- 
peared a book entitled Educational Wastelands, 
by Professor Arthur E. Bestor, of the University 
of Illinois, published by the University’s press in 
Urbana. The subtitle is “The Retreat from Learn- 
ing in our Public Schools.” The book became 
virtually a best seller, which does not happen 
every day in the realm of education. The reason 
is that Dr. Bestor, sword in hand and wearing 
a sturdy suit of armor that already had a few 
nicks in it, vigorously questioned the merits of 
the influence exerted by a large group of persons 
on education. Naturally, this aroused the wrath 
of many whom he challenged and their sympa- 
thizers. Equally, those who agreed with Bestor 
felt that they had found a champion and many 
of them also were loud in their praises. In short, 
a controversy arouses folk. 


Two SIDEs 

The title of this discussion is deliberate. It 
can be interpreted in either of two ways. There 
is the best side of Bestor’s arguments, presump- 
tuous as it may be to point out that which is 
best in Bestor, or, a rebuttal which tries to get 
the best of him in argument is possible. To discuss 
Bestor, the man, would be improper. His position, 
his field of endeavor, his ability, and his sin- 
cerity are not to be questioned, in spite of articles 
against him which are close to libelous in their 
personal approaches. To discuss Bestor’s points, 
however, will provoke exactly the dilemma of the 
title: (a) the best of Bestor is in need of bold 
statement and a champion; and (b) getting the 
best of Bestor is necessary and easy, for, like 
any good champion, he goes to extremes. 

My own copy of his book has no less than 
86 rather lengthy notes in it, a mere nothing to 
some, perhaps, but a record for me. This is not 
a review of a book, and no résumé of 86 notions 


will be included, but it may be pertinent to say 
that notes made at the moment, independent im- 
pressions, were sometimes on one side and some- 
times on the other. The gentleman probably has 
no wish to back down on many of his points, but 
surely his evident intelligence is such that he 
would grant that aroused discussion is a desirable 
preliminary to the settlement of any problem. 

The general thesis of Dr. Bestor’s volume, 
now widely known, is that the educationist, the 
expert in Education as such, as opposed to the 
educator, the expert in some field who turns his 
efforts to good teaching, is not much of a fellow. 
This is made serious, he points out, by the fact 
that educationists intrude too far into the realm 
of education and are given potent political power 
with which to carry out their poor judgments. 
If the educationists are not blocked, we are in for 
trouble on a large scale, and, since students 
merely attend and most teachers stay with their 
subjects, and since educationists cause most havoc 
in the grade and high schools, and junior colleges, 
so that the more independent teachers of older 
students do not even see what is going on, Bestor 
says it is time that we woke up. To this, of course, 
the educationists in many articles have said that 
Bestor better wake up and find out what is being 
attempted and how. 

The querulous and contentious aspects of the 
debate seem to be only the bellows which fan 
the flame. There is no question but that the flame 
is there. Those of us who teach, for whom 
IMPROVING COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
is designed, have a vital but dispassionate interest 
in the activities of educationists and their an- 
tagonists in a struggle of moment. If Bestor is 
right, educationists should be hanged. Many of us 
know specific educationists not so narrow as to 
fall in Bestor’s inclusive group, however, so we 
expect, at the least, some exceptions. If the edu- 
cationists are right, hardly a determinable matter 
because we can pin one man down but not a group 
of different men, then Bestor should be pulled off 
his high horse and told to limit his charges to 
pertinent men or issues. We who teach could 
essay the role of umpires, rendering a decision 
in the hope of settling a scrap. The larger issue 
however, is analytic. The question is not whether 
Bestor is right or wrong but to what extent is 
he right. He must know a few educationists who 
seek undue influence and who prosecute their own 
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ideas too vigorously both for propriety and for 
the good of the students whom Bestor teaches. 
Not all educationists exhibit a willingness to 
learn, to help, to tend to their knitting, and to 
serve their fellow man in ways which, if charity 
is shown toward worthy motives, would certainly 
exempt them from the more vitriolic remarks 
made by Dr. Bestor. 


Two SErIous CHARGES 

Dissecting the debate in this manner, we have 
two serious charges which must be met by more 
than unrealistic sputtering. The first charge is 
that educationists are wrong in their conclusions, 
that their proposed methods of education are not 
suited to the best interests of education, the com- 
munity, and social development, that their repeti- 
tious considerations of objectives, psychology, 
visual aids, and other semitechnical and strictly 
technical terms are erroneous in basic concepts. 
The second charge is that, regardless of the 
accuracy of the educational concepts, the educa- 
tionist is edging his way into the whole frame- 
work of education in terms of political control 
and influence, a feature which is objectionable 
even if educationists are right and becomes 


doubly so if they are wrong. These are hardly | 


light charges, as Dr. Bestor would discover if, 
had he had never said a word about educationists, 
some of them descended upon him and said that 
not only were all his conclusions about history 
wrong but that he was trying and succeeding in 
foisting a biased slant toward history on a large 
section of the coming generation. 

To examine these charges let us show a little 
charity toward motivation. We may hold to be 
self-evident that educationists are interested in 
education, a major field of endeavor, that they 
would like to understand it, and that they would 
like to improve it. Probably as a group they have 
no basic goal in terms of how much control they 
should gain. If there are not some men teaching 
History who also have political or financial goals 
of a somewhat nefarious nature, then History 
occupies a unique field. We must grant that the 
philosophy of education is profound, that there 
are men in Education who would like to under- 
stand it, and that there are men who will give 
up time and energy to help those who teach or to 
the independent development of teachers to the 
fullest, much as Dr. Bestor does in his own field. 
Among all educationists, however, there will be 
two groups in whom lies potential trouble: (1) 
the inept, incapable of understanding the pro- 


fundities of teaching; and (2) the unscrupulous 
or political, to whom power and influence, the con- 
trol of others, is a dominant factor in daily 
activity. How large each of these segments is 
must be unknown to educationists and to Dr. 
Bestor, as it is to those of us who endeavor to 
teach. 

Speaking as a teacher—a status debated by 
some of my students and on some days by me— 
I am quite unwilling to admit that either educa- 
tionists or Dr. Bestor have the answers to edu- 
cation. The philosophy of teaching is intrinsically 
both profound and tricky, profound in the sense 
of its place in social development and in the sense 
that in many ways teaching is equivalent to 
training, to propaganda, to advertising, and to 
government, and tricky in the sense that it feeds 
the ego fantastically, confusing the subjective 
and objective so badly that rationalization is all 
too common. 

Relative to understanding education, the edu- 
cationists are, by and large, as Bestor says, too 
sure of their knowledge. I know of some who are 
exceedingly modest, however. The one whom I 
would put highest has no pretense whatever about 
him but considers himself a servant (he works 
at it so hard that slave may be the word) of 
teachers. Their problems are specific and real 
and his goal is quite selflessly to help them to 
find specific and real solutions. Bestor, of course, 
speaks from the standpoint of an advanced edu- 
cator. He has every right to object to demon- 
strable correctable faults in the education of 
students who come to him, but these are not 
necessarily representative students. It is the ex- 
treme outlook and unduly broad generalization 
that weakens his point, that educationists are weak 
in their understanding of their subject and do not 
admit it. Many are eager to admit it. 

This raises the question of capability for 
understanding. Bestor is not alone in suspecting 
that those who go into Education are not up to 
the average collegiate understanding. This is indi- 
cated in a disrespect toward educational degrees, 
courses, and often outlooks. This is unquestion- 
ably libelous in many ways, but it is a burden 
educationists have brought on themselves. The 
intelligence and industry of some educationists is 
beyond cavil or question. That many enthusiastic 
and worthwhile students prefer teaching some- 
thing rather than to weigh teaching in the abstract 
may be a factor. Educationists have brought their 
reputations on themselves, giving Bestor the 
entering wedge that he has used so effectively. 
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THE BEST OF BESTOR 


Too many of them have not stayed within bounds. 
They have not made service and analysis of Edu- 
cation their privilege and goal in the same re- 
stricted sense as History. History overflows itself 
when it gets into political science, and micro- 
biology and other subjects can also overflow, 
but they are halted by opposing forces, sometimes 
other Bestors. 


WRONG AND RIGHT 

On challenge No. 1, then, the understanding 
of education, Bestor is wrong in saying that 
educationists understand this and do not under- 
stand that, but he is right in saying that there is 
too much noise from those who claim to under- 
stand that which they do not. This brings us 
to the second challenge, that those in Education 
want to do too much with what they have, that 
they want power and influence and want to control 
teachers, schoolboards, and legislatures, largely 
in their own interests. 

Examination of this challenge, with the poison 
sacs removed, again leaves us with many educa- 
tionists vulnerable, but by no means all. It seems 
to me inconceivable that we can say that educa- 
tional philosophy is nonexistent, or is not worthy 
of study. It is also inconceivable to me that any 
man would say that he understands infinity and 
is willing to thrust this perfect understanding 
down the throat of others. This seems to be a 
complete reversal of the educational atmosphere, 
that of study, investigation, open discussion, and 
occasional “covenants openly arrived at.” In other 
words, seekers for influence and power are only 
of a type so common that its absence among edu- 
cationists would be startling. That is, there are 
those who feel a compulsion to sell, some of them 
merely emotional and sincere, right or not, and 
others who put tongue in cheek but still feel the 
compulsion. 

Educationists, says Bestor, and others have 
said so less cogently, sometimes put through 
regulations which require a fixed number of 
units of “Education,” often in terms of specific 
courses. Oddly enough, one of the more frequent 
“compulsory” courses, the history of education, 
is in Bestor’s own field. Some of us on campuses 
have heard educationists all but demand that every 
member of the faculty take lessons from them. 
Educationists establish special degrees on the 
campus, and then put their own men in state 
offices and see to it that no one teaches without 
these precious credentials. I do not know how 
many educationists thus seek to control the lives 
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and thoughts of their fellow man, but some of 
them do just these things, and it is easy to under- 
stand Dr. Bestor’s bitterness so long as he is 
willing to charge these sins against all of them. 

Just what is lacking in these particular edu- 
cationists is not clear. The lust for power and 
influence we all know by frequent contact, but 
just how does the mind of an educationist work 
when he argues, for example, that a man who has 
been teaching history for twenty years should be 
directed by a man who virtually never taught 
anything, who read books on ideas, not analyzed 
but categorically put, and who assumes an air of 
superiority because he does not teach History but 
teaches teachers of History? That such educa- 
tionists see what they call errors in the teaching 
before them is freely granted, but that they 
can and should provide answers is not granted. 

The fact is that educationists, even as histor- 
ians or microbiologists, have no right whatever 
beyond that of free expression. Intellectually, the 
subject, Education, ought to grow up. Bestor’s 
ideas on education and their own can be weighed 
with their students and studied without drawing 
conclusions and without forcing, just as I know 
many educationists are doing. Pose the problem 
of whether History or Education is the greater 
field of study, and there would be room for a 
royal battle. Fortunately it need never be fought. 
There will never be a perfect educationist or 
historian. Teachers of other subjects will benefit 
by a little study or aid in each, preferably on a 
helpful basis and certainly not on a forced basis. 
In short, Education is a high field of intellectual 
study, one often sold down the river by some of 
those allowed to enter it because they seek in- 
fluence, not understanding, and because they wish 
prestige and power instead of the privileges of 
service and intellectual study. 

The best educationists get the best of Bestor 
because they have spent lives in a study of a field 
other than his, as he has the best of them in 
history, and because they grant the same freedom 
of living and intellectual study, freedom for 
citizens and freedom on the campus, as he grants 
them. My acquaintance among them is limited and 
may well be one-sided, because of natural affinities 
of common interests, but, though I have seen 
the weaknesses at which Bestor points, and know 
that they are dangerous because of their insidious 
nature, most of those educationists I have known 
have a wish to understand and no wish to control. 
In their field they have points of difference, as 
have historians, which can be amicably discussed, 
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and I have participated in the discussions without 
rancor. The man | put at the top promotes dis- 
cussions, usually without even venturing an opin- 
ion of his own, believing that inner growth among 
teachers relative to their work is a primary duty. 

On the other hand, Bestor points out glaring 
errors made by a significant number of educa- 
tionists. As an outsider, it would be easy to say 
that this points the way clearly toward a greater 
dignity and more profound field of study; and 
that the elimination of the inept, the small, and 
the political dangerous men and women in the 
field, Education, would leave a strong intellectual 
challenge, the influence of which would be felt 
as it is with other groups, by its intrinsic merits 
rather than by political salesmanship or tactical 
pushing. Consider, for instance, Latin, History, 
and Education. Your mouth almost tastes dif- 
ferently with each. Latin, with all its virtues, 
fights a losing battle, yet the motives are so 
evidently unquestioned and worthy that no one 
resents a struggle to keep it alive. History is 
secure; it is not necessary to sell it to keep it 
afloat, so that it can be viewed, much as Bestor 
views it, and not without his natural departmental 
bias, too, as an intellectual field of worth. Edu- 
cation is a relative newcomer. It is full of small 
busybodies and folk who use “modern” tactics, 
sad as it is to use the word with the connotation 
it has, to get ahead and force others to their wills, 
if they have to push someone else with equal 
rights out of the way. 


EpucaTION SHOULD NoT SELL OuT 


It would be fatuous for a teacher to say what 
Education is, though it is not fatuous for a teacher 
with experience in teaching to offer contributions. 
For instance, Education at its roots is certainly 
far beyond mere techniques, preoccupations which 
are all too evidently idolized with obvious errors 
by some educationists. Educationists put what 
seems to this outsider to be an unjustified and 
unwise faith in psychology. Psychology is an allied 
field, in a way, but it is a different field. Edu- 
cational philosophy would be vastly strengthened 
if it would look more coldly on psychology, buying 
only what seems pertinent. The tables and cor- 
relations of psychologists are forever misleading 
educationists. I do not know whether Psychology 
is above or below Education, and I would quarrel 
with any claimant either way. They are different, 
and Education should not sell out so easily. 
Education would do well to set its standards so 
that a Ph.D. in Education was rare and valuable, 


in terms of worth and not mere tactics of exclu- 
sion, and to refuse to toy with eccentric degrees, 
manufactured for its purposes. True, such tactics 
lead to power. They also lead to a nonprofessional 
status, the status of a paying trade. There are 
schools on all large campuses which do just this, 
and gain power in just this way. I have a faith 
in teaching which leads me to object to selling 
Education, a philosophy, so cheaply. I do not 
want the teachers of my grandchildren to come 
from special brands of business schools, to which, 
for their purposes, I have no objection whatever. 

Bestor stands four-square for intellectual 
freedom, and deserves support in this. He stands 
vigorously for basic education, of a sort which 
in terms of my field says that liberal arts better 
teach liberal arts and not premedical students, 
with the approval of and benefit to all. In foster- 
ing sound basic training and less mutual inter- 
ference he has much in tradition, evidence, and 
human support with him. He objects to dictator- 
ship by educationists ; and in this any word might 
be substituted for “educationists” with full sup- 
port, surely including that of the better educa- 
tionists. The best of Bestor, for all its extremism, 
is worth a solid appraisal ; in spite of himself, he 


might be the making of Education! In charging 


that educationists do not know their business, he 
is correct; but he is woefully vulnerable for, in 
the intellectual plane of discussion, historians and 
others also fail. In saying that he has an answer, 
he lays himself wide open. The educationists have 
exceedingly poor answers and at least some of 
the good ones are too cagey to give any. Bestor, 
a “black or white” man, gives an answer, however 
vulnerable, which is commendably frank; but 
it is a cumbersome and unacceptable one. Any 
committee of strategists among the educationists 
can produce one, not necessarily better but one 
which will have greater success. 

Of the articles I have read about Bestor, I 
like best those which seem to ask, in effect, “What 
is it that stirred him up to such a frenzy?” 
Articles which have used acid, sarcasm, and satire 
have been ineffective and often bumptious, too 
inferior in caliber to Bestor to warrant weighing 
of relative arguments, if any. I have made no 
record of them and shall not make up a “selected” 
list to look impressive. Microbiology is no good to 
my students unless it gets across and fits, and 
I could add many other items after “unless,” 
but it is not my job to keep up with the literature 
on education. I do not want to control Dr. Bestor 


Continued on next page. 
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SELECTING A METHOD THE HARD WAY 


The following selection, quoted by permission 
from the sixty-two page “Principles and Methods 
of Instruction in the Air Force” (January 1953), 
illustrates the excellent materials in the Academic 
Instructor Course of the Air Command and Staff 
School, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. The 
pamphlet goes on to say: “Obviously, no one 
would coach a football team in such a fashion. 
Yet there is a lesson here. Is it not possible that 
some instructors try to teach a new subject with 
no more effective thinking processes than our 
history teacher demonstrated?” 


From the Arr UNIVERSITY 


At a small college the foctball coach left just 
as the football season began. A history teacher, 
who had played football in college, was appointed 
coach. The history teacher had never coached 
football but was a very successful history teacher. 
He knew he was successful because he had been 
told so by others and because many of his former 
students had become outstanding historians, 
writers, and teachers of history. He decided that 
the process of coaching football was fundament- 
ally no different from teaching history. He had 
been very successful in his history classes by 
lecturing. He, therefore, decided to coach his foot- 
ball squad the same way. 

He told the squad how football began with 
the games of the ancients. He described a game 
played by the Greeks. They called it Episkuros. 
He related the evolution of the game into soccer 
and the English game of Rugby. He described 
how Rugby changed in this country into our game 


The Best of Bestor (Concluded) 


nor educationists; likewise, I do not want to be 
controlled by them. 

In summary, and within the acknowledged 
limits, I hope that Bestor has thrown an effective 
block against the phases of the field of Education 
which are themselves blocks to an_ intelligent 
support of the philosophy of education. Education 
has a lot of weeds to dig out, possibly even 
Bestorius besti unless that turns out to be one of 
its more valuable plants, but certainly many of 
the weeds are small, hardy, impure hybrids of 
its own. 
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of football. He told of the freshman-sophomore 
scrimmages beginning at Yale in 1840. He re- 
minded them of an important event in football: 
the first intercollegiate football game between 
Princeton and Rutgers on November 6, 1869. He 
recounted the history of the game from the days 
of Walter Camp and Pudge Heffelfinger down 
through the days of Jim Thorpe, Red Grange, the 
Four Horsemen of Notre Dame, Davis and 
Blanchard, to Doak Walker, “Choo-Ch. ~ Justice, 
and Dick Kazmaier. He explained how wie game 
changed through the years and why these changes 
took place. He described the rules of the game. 
In fact, he had the students memorize the rules. 
He had them memorize the names of all the men 
who made the All-America teams in the past ten 
years. He had them memorize the All-Time All- 
America. 

He realized that he must give special attention 
to special needs, so he divided the squad into small 
groups based on the different positions. For 
example, he told the ends about the playing of 
such famous players as Frank Hinkey, Brick 
Muller, Benny Oosterbaan, Don Hutson, Larry 
Kelley, Gaynell Tinsley, and Art Weinar. The 
quarterbacks he inspired by stories of the signal- 
calling of Walt Eckersall, Frank Carideo, Angeio 
Bertelli, and Bob Waterfield. He did a similar 
thing for the tackles, the centers, the guards, th: 
fullbacks, and the halfbacks, He singled out k& 
punters and described some of the great Kal 
of Carideo, Chickerneo, Olson, and Justice. 
inspired his passers with tales of the great passin 
of Sammy Baugh, Marshall Goldberg, Cecil Isbe' 
and Johnny Lujack. He encouraged the little reel 
lows on the squad with stories of Cotton W:? 
burton, Davy O’Brien, Alby Booth, Eddie L; 
Baron, and other 150-pounders who made gow 
in the “big-time.” 

He used modern teaching aids. He show« 
many movies and slow-motion shots of some 
the great plays in games of recent years. 
diagrammed and described these plays in deta, 

He had little trouble in motivating his sti 
dents. They were intensely interested in the 
subject. He did, however, have minor difficult 
with some of his more experienced players. They; 
thought they should go out on the field and prac 
tice. This didn’t bother the history teacher; ne 
student could tell him how to teach! 

The day before the first game he gave the 
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students a short answer test of the objective type. 
He selected as the starting lineup the eleven men 
who made the best grades. Before the game he 
gave the players an inspiring pep-talk of the 
Knute Rockne type. 

What was the result? Well, the 1951 game 
between Alabama and Delta State was a close 
game compared to this one. If you don’t recall 
that game, Alabama beat Delta State 89 to 0. 

The results of this game so upset the teacher- 
coach that he almost lost faith in his ability to 
teach. However, because he was an intelligent 
man, he did a little reflective thinking. He re- 
called some of the things he was taught in 
teachers’ college and some of the points discussed 
by professors in the School of Education. He 
remembered that learning is an active process. 
He needed more student participation. He decided 
he was using the wrong method. He decided to 
create more student activity by using discussion 
techniques. 

The next week the students discussed their 
plays, and the rules of the game. The coach 
gave them problem situations and had them de- 
velop answers. His students were required to 
report to the group. They analyzed some of the 
great upset victories of football history and dis- 
cussed the plays and tactics used. They planned 
strategy for hypothetical games. 

To reinforce their learning, he had the stu- 
dents write themes. They wrote on such subjects 


as the advantages of the T-formation over the 
single-wing, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
double wing, the differences between the wing-T 
and the split-T offense, when and how to use the 
rolling block, the merits of the 5-3-2-1 defense, 
how to elude a defensive back, when and how the 
7 diamond defense should be used. The coach 
showed the squad more films and they discussed 
them, There was lots of activity! 

When the whistle blew for the next game, the 
coach was confident that his players knew how 
to play football. However, his team was massacred 
again. 

The coach became desperate. Somehow, he was 
failing in his task of teaching. Then his course 
of action became clear. He suspected that there 
might be something to this “learning by doing” 
philosophy. 

The next week he had the squad practice on 
the field. The centers centered the ball, the passers 
passed, the ends caught passes, the kickers kicked. 
He had all of the players block and tackle. He 
lined up teams and had them practice their plays 
and their ball-handling. He even had his teams 
scrimmage against one another. 

They lost their next game, but it was not a 
complete rout. The squad began to look and act 
like an experienced team. They had improved 
enough to score a touchdown. The coach had 
finally found the correct method. 


Superior Teaching 


“The only way in. which a college can get superior teaching is to 
recognize it, emphasize it, respect it, honor it, and reward it.” 


LUELLA COLE 


The Background for College Teaching 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1940. Page 594. 
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TORCHES IN FOG 


Science in the 19th century blasted at the “Rock 
of Ages” and forced some important reorienta- 
tions in religion. Science in the 20th century has 
blasted at all rocks and solids and forced new 
concepts of the substantial and nonsubstantial. 
The author of the following article, social science 
instructor at Bluefield State College, West 
Virginia, suggests that college teachers should be 
bearers of light in a transitional age. 


By THOMPSON JONES 


The rock of Gibraltar, symbol of impregna- 
bility, is now not only vulnerable to air attack 
but also, like other “solid” objects, is known to 
be “mostly emptiness, pervaded by fields of 
force.” The world has lost its moorings and seems 
to be adrift in a fog of uncertainty, bafflement, 
and fear. 

Is it surprising that students display be- 
wilderment if not actual indifference in respect 
to right and wrong, democratic principles, spiri- 
tual ideals, and religion? 

The philosophical problems of college teachers 
in the atomic age are similar to those of college 
students, only greater, because teachers are ex- 
pected to lead and guide. How may we as teachers 
do this when we are ourselves bewildered? 

Can we not serve both ourselves and our 
students who look to us for orientation as well 
as knowledge by applying ourselves to the prob- 
lem of a practical philosophy for the atomic 
age? We may not be able to find solid “absolutes,” 
but we can seek equivalents in modern terms. We 
can try to provide, for ourselves and for our 
students, beacons that permit navigation through 
fog. Even though we can find no solid place on 
which to plant these beacons, we can hold them 
like torches. 

An adequate teacher should be able to bear at 
least four such torches which are universally 
needed today to replace bewilderment with pur- 
pose, fear with reassurance. 

Can we not, first of all, try to restate, in terms 
of today, the enduring concepts of right and 
wrong? Have we not relinquished too much of 
the good of the past as a sacrifice to modern 
living? We have matured in an environment 
which says that the good old days were good for 
our grandfathers but because of this they no 


longer apply to us. Yet do not truth, virtue, 
honesty, fair play, and integrity remain basic in 
all human relations regardless of the age? Cul- 
tures differ, times differ, it is true; but though 
a particular action may be right or wrong ac- 
cording to time or place, the basic concept of right 
versus wrong remains. The fact that it is now 
harder to distinguish right and wrong does not 
mean that we cannot do so or should not try. 
Will it not help our students to know that we 
recognize ethical distinctions? Can we not help 
them tc do so as well? 

Secondly, we and our students need to clarify 
our position in regard to democratic principles. 
We have witnessed anti-democratic action and 
thought in our own nation. For too long we as a 
people have made excuses for the degradation of 
mankind and at times actually appear to be 
justifying anti-democratic action instead of con- 
demning it. Whether we deal with the good or 
the evil aspects of dictatorships or anti-humane 
philosophies, whether good effect can or cannot 
come by evil means, we can always labor to point 
out that the ends do not necessarily justify the 
means. We can point out that communism is an 
evil a priori, not because it professes to find 
certain weaknesses in capitalism or western de- 
mocracy, but because it assumes that man is a 
base creature who acts and thinks from the lowest 
motives. We can point out that democracy merits 
praise and support because it is the best means 
to the greatest end—the happiness and well-being 
of integral, equal human beings who are striving 
under a code of high moral and religious precepts 
to live with their fellowmen in dignity, peace, 
and harmony. 

Thirdly, can we not, in a materialistic age, 
clarify our own spiritual ideals and aid our stu- 
dents to rise above the commonly accepted as- 
sumptions that money will cure all evils and that 
the achievement of material comforts is a proper 
primary goal of life? Students say, and rightly, 
that man cannot live without the necessities of 
life. They state further that man cannot do 
without the comforts of life. This is also ad- 
missible. They then assume that the purpose 
and manner of human living revolve around the 
struggle to achieve material comforts. The result- 
ant idea is that man to be free must be well 
off and not the reverse—that man to be well 
off must be free. The obvious moral effect 
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of the great depression of 1929 upon the thinking 
of the American people and the subsequent loss 
of faith in the American system by many was 
restored only by tremendous effort. Man’s bread- 
basket must be full but so must the bowl of his 
soul. Material comfort is a means to an end but 
not an end in itself. The end? The enjoyment of 
a fuller and happier life, including peace and 
harmony with our fellowmen. Can we not as 
teachers, in our own thinking and living, and in 
our tutelage of our students, fight the battle 
against the anti-humane forces of greed and the 
degradation of the human soul? 

Fourthly, can we not recognize that religion 
is a basic element in any vigorous society? Tolera- 
tion and liberality are wonderful qualities, but 
when in effect we deny or suppress our own basic 
beliefs, thinking that it is intelligence or advance- 
ment, we rob Peter to pay Paul. All too many 
teachers and students have fallen into the way of 
thinking that religion is old-fashioned. Some of 
them blandly state that, because of the sorry con- 
dition of the world, because men still fight one 
another, and because there are still aberrations in 
human relations, there cannot be a God. Yet is it 
not true that, before one is able to put the im- 


perfections of the world in proper perspective 
and cope with them, a man must first have a 
basic religious philosophy and belief? Will a man 
who thinks that ideals of equality and integrity 
are merely things of the imagination ever achieve 
understanding of his times or be in a position 
to realize the true and basic issues of his com- 
munity, state, or nation? Religion is basic be- 
cause it provides a set of values which a man 
needs to enable him to cope with the exigencies 
which arise day by day in our individual and 
collective lives. 

As individuals in a groping world, all of us 
clearly need to get ourselves as well oriented as 
possible in these four areas of general concern. 
If we see our own way in the fog, our students 
will be reassured even though we find no direct 
ways of helping them orient themselves. Per- 
haps we can do more. Probably every discipline 
has its own contribution to make in the areas of 
right versus wrong, clarification of democratic 
theory and practice, spiritual ideals, and religious 
inspiration. Cannot you and I, each of us devoted 
to his specialty and knowing it well, find what 
this contribution is and add it as an enrichment 
to what we teach? 


BEATRICE BuTLER BEEBE 


Teacher of Creative Writing, blind for the last four years . . 
“even she who was called BEATRICE* by many who knew not 
wherefore.” “la quale fu chiamata da molti BEatRIcE, i quale non 
sapeano che si chiamare.” La Vita Nuova. 


We passed you often in the halls or street, 
Or stopped for coffee, or to smoke and chat. 
Perhaps the world was round that day or flat, 

But never dull, if we but chanced to meet. 

No hesitation checked your mind or feet, 

Of your own world the gallant autocrat: 
The way you bore your white cane told us that, 

Tapping a wordless song with rhythmic beat. 


Like Sherazade in the Sultan’s tents 
You wove the tale, yourself the perfect story, 
You taught to write, but lived an allegory 
Complete with struggle, climax, and suspense. 
“This,” cried the Calif, “crowns my inventory. 
Inscribe in Gold! Our love your recompense.” 


* “She that makes happy.” 


M. Ettwoop SMITH 
Corvallis, Oregon 
October 28, 1954 
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A FACULTY LOOKS AT ITSELF 


Here the chairman of a faculty committee on 
improvement of instruction tells how the group 
was set up and how it has been working. The 
author graduated from Kirksville State Teachers 
College and the University of Missouri where 
he received his Ed.D. degree in 1951. He has 
taught in high school, served as head of the busi- 
ness department at Missouri Valley College, and 
is now associate professor of business education 
in Oklahoma A, and M. College. Other faculty 
bodies are invited to share their experimental pro- 
cedures and findings through the pages of this 
quarterly, which is concerned with all aspects of 
improvement of college teaching. 


By Lioyp L, Garrison 


The quality and effectiveness of classroom 
instruction is at the very heart of a successfully 
organized and administered college program. 
While this point of view does not discount the 
value of research and professional study, it does 
emphasize the fact that better teaching should 
be the primary interest of every staff member. 
As one means of implementing this belief at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Dean Raymond D. 
Thomas of the School of Commerce on December 
5, 1950, appointed a permanent standing com- 
mittee to make “observations and studies of ways 
to improve instruction in the School of Com- 
merce” and to report such findings to the faculty. 
The committee was further designed to act as a 
centralized agency for receiving suggestions and 
plans from both students and staff members. 
These basic goals have served as beacon lights 
throughout the committee’s operations. Beginning 
May 1951 numerous meetings were devoted to 
committee projects designed to improve teaching. 

Members of the committee are appointed for 
three-year terms on a staggered-term basis, with 
representation from each of the five departments 
in the School. The chairmanship rotates. Thus 
many staff members have the opportunity of 
working closely with instructional problems. To 
date thirteen staff members have served on the 
committee, which maintains a current membership 
of five persons. A real value to the teachers is 
that which comes from active participation in the 
committee’s studies and investigations. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The first major topic of study was that of tests 
and testing procedures, which was selected not 
alone because of the felt need for improvement 
in this area but also because of the anticipated 
interest by both teachers and students in such 
an investigation. The cooperation from these 
groups was excellent. 

A broad cross section of student opinion was 
elicited regarding the testing program. The prob- 
lem was discussed with the commerce student 
council as well as with a large number of students 
individually. No attempt was made to identify 
either individual courses or instructors; in fact, 
such identity was avoided. Neither was this 
merely an attempt to get at the weaknesses of 
existing procedures but also an effort to assess 
the strong points and receive suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Conferences were held with various staff 
members to get information on examination prac- 
tices and possible means of improvement. The 
professional literature was consulted. 

In the light of these findings, a tentative com- 
mittee report was formulated containing sug- 
gestions and recommendations concerning the ob- 
jectives, content, and administration of examina- 
tions. This report was examined and evaluated 
at general faculty meetings. Many lively and 
informative discussions developed in these meet- 
ings, usually resulting in general agreement on 
the points under consideration. Worthwhile sug- 
gestions also were received from.members of the 
student council. 

A final report on examinations was then pre- 
pared by the committee and distributed to all 
staff members. Copies for future reference and 
for future staff members were filed in the dean’s 
office. The report was designed to be of help in 
constructing and administering examinations in 
an intelligent and practical way. It covered such 
specific points as use of essay and objective types 
of questions, various test purposes, pop quizzes, 
the repetitive use of examinations or parts thereof 
in succeeding semesters or in different sections 
of the same course in one semester, scoring and 
use of student graders, range of materials to be 
covered, timing of examinations, number of ex- 
aminations, testing plans, cheating, and returning 
of student papers. 
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STUDENT EvaLuaTION OF FAcuLTY 

Students are constantly evaluating their 
teachers in one way or another. The committee 
felt that there would be value and merit in ob- 
taining a systematic and planned evaluation of 
teachers and courses by these actual participants 
in the learning process. 

Here again, as with the examination project, 
considerable spade work was done by the com- 
mittee in getting student and staff reactions and 
opinions. Various evaluation plans and rating 
scales in use in other institutions were studied and 
examined. As none of these seemed to be exactly 
suitable for the School of Commerce, the com- 
mittee devised a student evaluation sheet more 
nearly applicable to local conditions. 

During the fall semester of 1952, at general 
faculty meetings, such points as the values of 
student evaluation of faculty, limitations, ad- 
ministration, and use of results were thoroughly 
discussed. This means of improving instruction, 
along with the proposed evaluation form with 
minor changes, received unanimous approval. 
Those teachers who desired were to use these 
rating sheets in their classes near the end of the 
fall semester, with the idea final revisions would 
be made after the forms were tested. More than 
two thousand of these rating forms were dis- 
tributed. The reactions of both teachers and stu- 
dents to the actual use of the evaluation form 
were quite favorable. Consequently, a final draft 
was developed and copies made available for 
future use. The final form contained six pages 
in two separate parts, one being entirely ob- 
jective and the other subjective, which could be 
completed by the student in about twenty minutes. 
Thirty-four items were included, some relating to 
the course itself while others dealt with character- 
istics of the teacher, both personal and profes- 
sional. 

The results of these student evaluations of 
staff members were known and used only by 
the individual teachers involved. These findings 
were used in no way for administrative purposes. 
Complete student anonymity was also observed. 


AN EFFECTIVE COLLEGE TEACHER 

For the purpose of studying and discussing 
many of the points important in effective college 
teaching, a project was undertaken involving con- 
sideration of the characteristics of an effective 
college teacher. It represented a rather general 
survey of the area of desirable teaching qualities 
without a detailed analysis of any one phase. 


The committee developed a list of desirable 
characteristics and from this list formulated a 
series of questions of the self-checking type which 
the effective teacher was assumed to be able to 
answer in the affirmative. Some forty questions 
were contained under seven different headings, as 
follows: subject matter, personal characteristics, 
student relationships, professional and community 
relationships, assignments, methods and proce- 
dures, and examinations and grades. 

Discussions of these characteristics in staff 
meetings were spirited and stimulating. New 
facts were brought to light. Questions were 
changed. As a result of these meetings, the com- 
mittee revised the tentative list to reflect what 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion. 


Use oF STAFF CONSULTANTS 


Business teachers generally realize that the 
economic community affords a wealth of re- 
sources that can enrich and vitalize classroom in- 
struction. The committee investigated current 
practices in the use of auxiliary personnel from 
business and industry and studied how these prac- 
tices could be improved. 

A tentative report concerning the use of such 
personnel was formulated. Through committee 
leadership this report was considered at length 
in general staff meetings and a plan developed 
which we believe will result in more effective use 
of business resources and thus more effective 
classroom instruction. The plan includes not only 
the usual general purposes and objectives but also 
specific techniques and methods of utilization. As 
with other committee reports, copies of this one 
also were distributed to all staff members and 
placed on file for future reference and future 
new teachers. 

The committee is now engaged in working on 
two new problems relating to classroom instruc- 
tion. One is a long-range problem involving an 
investigation of teaching practices in comparable 
institutions ; the other is concerned with ways and 
means of obtaining and more effectively utilizing 
information about student experiences, both in 
individual conferences and in classroom instruc- 
tion. 


CoNCLUSIONS 

Many values, we feel, have resulted from the 
committee’s work toward improving instruction. 
General staff meetings have a definite purpose— 
a purpose in which teachers are interested. Spiri- 


Continued on next page. 
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THE STUDENT LOOKS AT HIS LEARNING 


At Oregon State College the Committee on the 
Advancement of Teaching, as a phase of its work, 
developed five years ago a form for Teaching 
Appraisal through student judgments. The chair- 
man, who holds degrees including his doctorate 
in public health from the University of Michigan 
and has held faculty positions at Utah State and 
Michigan State, here presents a new form de- 
veloped by his committee and tells about the 
objects it is intended to serve. 


By Cart LEonarD ANDERSON 


Many studies of the efficiency of college and 
university teaching may be characterized by the 
title “The Student Looks at His Teacher.” As 
the student is the consumer, the day-by-day ob- 
server, and a judge who has been found for the 
most part fair and consistent, the judgments of 
students on teaching have been widely sought and 
used. 

Appraisal of teaching on a campus-wide basis 
at Oregon State College came as a result of 
student initiative. The men’s senior service society, 
Blue Key, in 1948 proposed that a plan for rating 
teaching by students be instituted with the fol- 
lowing provisions: (1) that rating be done at the 
request of the faculty member, (2) that a stand- 
ard form be used with provision for flexibility, 
(3) that results of the rating be the sole property 
of the individual faculty member, and (4) that a 
faculty committee be placed in charge of the plan. 


A Faculty Looks (Concluded) 

ted discussions, healthy expressions of differences 
of opinion, valuable interchange of ideas have 
all played a part in making these meetings effec- 
tive and worthwhile. 

Individual committee members particularly 
have learned much of professional worth in the 
study and analysis of teaching problems. They 
have worked together effectively and have always 
presented results in a tangible and constructive 
form available to all staff members. 

Student-faculty relationships have improved. 
Mutual feelings of confidence and respect have 
been encouraged and promoted through the com- 
mittee’s activities. 

But most important is the firm belief that. in 
many ways the work initiated by the committee 
has resulted in a higher quality of instruction, 


The faculty council endorsed the proposal and 
requested the President, if he approved, to appoint 
a committee to conduct the appraisal program. 
President Strand at all times has emphasized the 
policy that the appraisals are solely for the help 
they may give a faculty member in his teaching 
and not for administrative uses. 

> Through a series of discussions, based on sug- 
gestions that were gathered on campus and from 
other universities and colleges, the committee de- 
veloped a form for the appraisal of teaching. 
The appraisal takes about fifteen minutes. Forms 
require only check marks. When gathered to- 
gether into an envelope, they are immediately 
handed to the teacher whose teaching they ap- 
praise. They are completely anonymous so far as 
students are concerned, and they become the sole 
property of the faculty member, He may be asked 
by the committee to give information that is sta- 
tistical in character. 

While objections have been expressed, chiefly 
by faculty members who have not used the forms, 
the plan of appraisal of teaching is regarded as 
useful thus far and likely to continue so. Some 
revisions have been made. 
> In developing a new appraisal form during the 
past year and a half, the committee had two 
principal objects in view: (1) to supplement the 
earlier form that had been used for over five 
years for “appraisal of teaching,” and (2) to 
direct attention of students to their own progress 
as learners. 

Objections are recognized in appraisals that 
direct attention to the teaching or the teacher. 
The teacher feels that he is on the spot. He and 
his students are encouraged in the notion that 
everything depends on the teacher, that he must 
carry the ball, bear the burdens and the blame. 

To focus attention on the student’s own ac- 
tivity and achievement not only takes the teacher 
out of the spotlight, but reminds both teacher and 
student that the student’s learning is the import- 
ant thing, that the effectiveness of the teacher’s 
teaching is measured in the student’s learning. 

The form, as presented on the following page, 
is a simple one which permits the student to 
record degrees of achievement in answer to 35 
questions by making a maximum of 35 check 
marks. It is on trial. The first year’s experience 
evoked reactions mainly favorable, and it is ex- 
pected that use will increase. 
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Date 


Oregon State College Learning Appraisal Form 
COPYRIGHT 1953 
By OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Course No. .............] 


TO THE STUDENT: By use of check marks (V) indicate for each item whether “greatly,” “moderate 
“little,” or “none” best expresss what you have gained through your experience in this course. If a 


ticular item does not apply, or if you have an insufficient basis for judgment, do not check that item. 


not sign your name or otherwise reveal your identity. 


Greatly 


Moder- 
ately 


Little 


Noy 


. My over-all knowledge of the subject matter has increased. 


. | have mastered essential facts of this course. 


. | have understood the basic principles of this course. 


. My general vocabulary has increased. 


. | have learned the meaning of technical terms. 


. | have improved in my ability to express myself in this subject. 


. | have learned to prepare adequately for the needs of this course. 


. | have learned interrelationships of facts and ideas. 


. | have learned to recognize significant facts. 
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. | have improved in my ability to interpret information. 


. My interest in this subject has grown. 


12. | have developed a desire to find out things. 
13. | have been stimulated to strive for excellence. 
14. | have discovered my possibilities in this field. 
15. | have discovered my deficiencies in this field. 
16. | have discovered where to place special emphasis in my preparation in this field. 
17. My acquaintance with and uses of sources of knowledge in this field have increased. 
18. | have understood the materia! | have obtained from these sources of knowledge. 
19. | have learned of present trends in this field. 
20. | have become aware of future needs and probable developments in this field. 
21. | have learned practical applications of this subject. 
22. | have learned to think through questions or analyze problems. 
23. | have improved in my ability to draw conclusions. 
24. | have gained in self-confidence. 
25. | have improved in my reading comprehension. 
26. | have found library facilities valuable in this course. 
27. | have improved in my ability to take part in group discussions. 
28. | have gained in my understanding of other people. 
29. My regard for different points of view has increased. 
320. | have become acquainted with the work of authorities in this field. 
~ 31. | have enlarged my range of interests as a result of this course. 
32. My understanding or enjoyment of my immediate environment has increased. 
33. This course has contributed to my educational background. 
34. This course has contributed to my vocational preparation. eo 
35. My experience in this course has brought me satisfaction. 
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The Goodly Fellowship 


“In a sense, teaching cannot be taught, since 

. essentially it must be a flaming and an out- 
going of the spirit. It is possible, however, 
that men and women who have succeeded as 
teachers can offer some guidance which will 
be helpful to the novice who has a latent 
capacity for teaching.” 

The Professor had laid a fire. While the com- 
pany were greeting each other and exchanging 
comments on current happenings, he was intro- 
ducing five young instructors who had recently 
begun their work on the campus. As all found 
chairs, he asked a young man to light the fire. 
Everybody stopped talking and looked at the fire- 
lighting process. The Professor said: 

“T once saw a mantel that had a carved motto: 
HE WHO LIGHTS A FIRE MUST KNEEL. That is 
the spirit, I think, in which we meet here tonight. 
We would all like to be lightbearers to youth, 
each in terms of the subjects he teaches and of 
the person he is. In our hearts we are humble, 
like all who kneel, open to the wisdom that others 
can help us find, ready to share with others those 
experiences in our teaching, our reading and 
thinking, and our living that have helped us most. 
We who have lived longer should have something 
to contribute, but these new young colleagues have 
something for us, too. They are fresh from class- 
rooms where they have sat, not as teachers but 
as students. They can move us back nearer to 
that student world which we must know well if 
we are to be effective as teachers. 

“Tonight we are to make suggestions that 
may be helpful to a young college teacher. I 
hope there will be time for these young people to 
express themselves also and that they will do so.” 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY: 

“My contribution tonight is a quotation from 
Robert Louis Stevenson which I believe should 
have meaning to us whether we are old or young: 
LITTLE DO YE KNOW YOUR OWN BLESSEDNESS: 
FOR TO TRAVEL HOPEFULLY IS A BETTER THING 
THAN TO ARRIVE, AND TRUE SUCCESS IS TO LABOR.” 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS: 


“T think I would make two suggestions for a 
young college teacher: (1) Enter upon your 
teaching career with a fervent desire to be the 
best teacher, and use every resource to help you 
accomplish your desire. (2) Be not critical of the 


SS Bernice Brown Cronkhite, A Handbook for College Teachers. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1950. Page v. 
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older faculty members. Make it not your purpose 
to reform, modernize, or ‘exterminate’ them. 
When you know them better, you may find that 
they are not such ‘old fogies’ as you might think.” 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH: 

“One reason the college professor gets the 
reputation for being absent minded is that within 
his subconscious he is constantly thinking of his 
classes, talking to them, dreaming up new ways 
of presenting ideas, working out projects that 
might be applied in the teaching process. Have 
you seen a football coach walking down the street 
making darting motions with his hands as he 
dreams up plays—and diagrams them on an 
imaginary blackboard? Sometimes the professor’s 
subconscious grows so strong and swells so much 
that it pushes out into the conscious. No wonder 
the professor gets the reputation for being absent 
minded. 

“T have found that when in an absent-minded, 
vacant, or pensive mood, I dream up teaching 
ideas, I am inclined to toss them aside too quickly 
as unworkable. I may think to myself, that sounds 
like a good idea; maybe I'll try it sometime— 
maybe the next time I teach this course. 

“My advice to the young college teacher is: 
Reconsider your dreams and do not discard them 
too quickly. Give them a laboratory test in the 
classroom. Be experimental in your teaching. 
When you get what might at first seem a wild 
idea, go ahead and put it to work. Try it now.” 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION: 


“To any young college teacher, I would advise 
that he give serious consideration to the matter of 
evaluating his teaching efforts. He should concern 
himself with the questions of the reliability and 
validity of his evaluating instruments. It avails 
him little to do an excellent job in handling his 
classroom activities and a poor job of evaluating 
the outcomes of those activities. The reliability 
of a measuring instrument is indicated by the 
consistency with which it measures the outcomes 
of the teaching-learning process. The validity of 
the instrument is indicated by the degree to which 
it measures the outcomes it is supposed to 
measure.” 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 


“T’d like to emphasize this point : Our libraries 
are full of facts, ideas, and principles which have 
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been accumulated by those who have gone before. 
Your job as a teacher is to select from these 
storehouses of knowledge items that are import- 
ant. Important to whom? To your students. You 
as teacher, having more experience, should be 
able to select and discriminate in the items to be 
learned. Your own set of values is one guide. 
Your effectiveness as a teacher depends largely 
on how well you select items of importance for 
your students. The item has to be important.” 


A GRADUATE STUDENT: 

“Memorized information and formulas are of 
course important. Indeed they are essential. But 
only so if they are thoroughly understood and 
furthermore are related to a student’s definite 
intellectual purpose. When so related, these ‘items’ 
cease to be merely miscellaneous information and 
become knowledge.” 


INSTRUCTOR IN PsYCHOLOGY: 

“My suggestion is: Work on vocabulary. Help 
the student acquire all the words and therefore 
all the ideas’ of one’s subject matter. Only so 
will he be able to think in the field and to express 
his thought. A word is not actually in one’s 
vocabulary until one has its various meanings and 
shades of meaning, and can use it to express his 
reactions. Ability to think is limited by control 
of language symbols. Stoddard (in his The Mean- 
ing of Intelligence) notes that “To fail with vo- 
cabulary is to fail with a prime tool of intelli- 
gence.” 


PROFESSOR OF JOURNALISM : 

How about enriching our own vocabularies, 
too? I mean more than merely keeping up with 
the new terms in our specialties. I mean warm, 
strong, feeling-arousing words that we can use 
to arouse a lasting interest in the subject we teach. 
If we are enthusiastic about our botany or history 
or engineering, we ought to have a vocabulary 
equal to our need to express ourselves. 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: 
“The American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation has been giving special attention in recent 
years to the necessity of training for young in- 
structors. Some excellent papers have been pre- 
sented at regional and national engineering meet- 
ings. Two of these—by Frank Kerekes of Iowa 
State College—appeared in the Journal of Engi- 


neering Education in April 1951 and March 1952. 
He traced the development of a good engineering 
teacher from the time he begins his teaching until 
he becomes a recognized leader in the profession. 
Kerekes discussed many factors that contribute to 
professional growth, such as individual experi- 
ence, graduate study, seminars, and activities in 
professional societies. He gave a list of fifteen 
teaching skills. In his second paper he set up seven 
teaching objectives: (1) to design a curriculum 
that will include only those courses that are 
fundamental to every branch of engineering, basic 
to the particular curriculum of specialization, and 
generally useful to an educated man; (2) to de- 
velop abilities to do and to think which every 
student should acquire and improve in each 
course; (3) to master the teaching skills whereby 
the objectives of the curriculum as a whole and 
of each course as a unit may be achieved in a 
positive manner by students ; (4) to prepare prob- 
lems whereby students may test their powers 
of engineering thought and practice in terms of 
fundamental abilities that typify the thinking 
processes; (5) to bring forth and strengthen the 
personality traits of each student whereby he 
may succeed intellectually and become socially 
effective; (6) to develop ability to think well in 
both the scientific-technological and the human- 
istic-social areas; (7) to lead students to adopt 
high ideals in their work and their thinking and 
in their relationships with other men and groups. 

“Only a few of us here tonight are engineer- 
ing teachers, but I hope there may be suggestion 
for other teachers in these ideas of Professor 
Kerekes.” 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLisH: 

“JT remember when Bishop Brent, chief chap- 
lain of the allied forces in 1918, visited the 
church prep school where I was teaching in the 
early 20’s. He was held in such high respect that 
I sought, through the headmaster, the opportunity 
to talk with him. During the twenty minutes’ talk, 
the Bishop reinarked that so far as service to 
mankind is concerned he was still uncertain 
whether the ministry or teaching was the more 
valuable, but he knew that there was a very fine 
line separating the two professions.” 


Host PROFESSOR: 

“Is not that a fine closing thought both for 
our young guests and all of us: We are ministers 
to youth.” 
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ACCENT ON TEACHING 


AccENT ON TEACHING, edited by Sidney J 
French. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1954. 
xtit344pp. $4.75. 

THE TEACHING-LEARNING Process, by Nathaniel 
Cantor. New York: The Dryden Press. 1953. 
xvit350pp. $2.90. 

TEACHING Procepures, by J. G. Umstattd. 
Austin, Texas: The University Cooperative 
Society. 1954. ix+-91pp. $2.50. 


Accent on teaching is a primary even though 
belated concern in the General Education move- 
ment. Hardly a more stimulating title could have 
been selected for the new volume edited by Sidney 
J. French unless it might be “Accent on Learn- 
ing,” a title that would fit it well. In the Foreword 
Dr. Judson R. Butler points out that “our theories 
and objectives, whether exalted or down to earth, 
mean little until work in the classroom shows 
that the theories are practicable and the objectives 
attainable.” The text keeps quite consistently to 
the classroom throughout. 

Aided by a group of distinguished consultants, 
the editor has produced a book outstanding in 
unity and continuity though written by twenty- 
five different authors. Chapters on teaching the 
humanities are by R. F. Arragon, Joseph Axelrud, 
William C. Hummel, B. Lamar Johnson, Charles 
Le Clair, Ralph Leyden, and Robert C. Pooley. 
Contributors on the natural sciences are Clarence 
L. Henshaw, Haym Kruglak, W. High Stickler, 
and Eric M. Rogers. Teaching of the social 
sciences is covered by Wendell H. Bash, Stuart 
Gerry Brown, Hilden Gibson, George E. Out- 
land, Roy A. Price, Michael O. Sawyer, Adan 
Treganza, and Robert A. Warner. It is planned 
that digests of the two concluding chapters—“The 
Role of the Administrator” by Malcolm S. Mac- 
Lean, and “Evaluation as an Aid to Instruction” 
by Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew—will 
be presented in the February 1955 issue of Im- 
PROVING COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 

The opening chapter by B. S. Bloom gets 
into the very center of teaching-learning, the 
thought process of students. Some contrasts be- 
tween lecture and discussion as teaching proced- 
ures are first given. In the case of lecture the 
spotlight is on the teacher; the student need only 
keep up at least some appearance of attentiveness, 
including perhaps notetaking. In a discussion a 
student may be called on at any moment by one 


of his fellows, to answer a question or contribute 
a viewpoint. The lecture is an orderly procedure, 
the discussion rather chaotic, with a good deal of 
overt activity by students and instructor. They 
refer to notes and books, raise hands, comment 
to a neighbor, take the floor as participant. A 
conclusion is that “discussion holds greatest prom- 
ise for the development of intellectual abilities and 
skills on the part of students .... if the ob- 
jective is the development of abilities and skills 
which are problem solving in nature, the least 
efficient discussion is superior to most of the 
lectures.” 

Data are given on students’ thought processes 
as recalled when recorded lectures and discussions 
were played back. Contrasts were noted. For 
example, irrelevant thoughts comprised 19% dur- 
ing lectures as compared with 8% during dis- 
cussions. “The lecture, freeing the student of 
pressure, furnishes a climate more favorable to 
flight than does the discussion.” 

A later chapter suggests the place of the 
lecture in college teaching: 

. .. One need not say that a lecture is useless, though 
he can say that many times matters are lectured 
about which the student could just as well read in a 
book. . . . Certainly there is a place for a lecture to 
present facts unobtainable easily, to present particular 
points of view by persons holding them, or for inter- 
pretation when a class reaches the limits of its own 
resources. However, college teachers have a human 
failing; we believe that what we say from the 
podium can magically clear the air of all confusion. 
Sometimes it does; but at oiher times we go too 
far and too fast, and it might have been better for 
us to restate the problem and ask the class to have 
another go at it. 

At the opposite pole from the lecture stands 
individualized teaching on which this book has 
some notable observations. A chapter is devoted 
to it and examples of individualization are re- 
ferred to in many chapters. In the chapter on 
“Biology in Responsible Living” Stickler says : 

The successful teacher will also find ways and 
means of individualizing the work of his students. 
This may take any one or any combination of several 
forms: special reading assignments, projects, student 
demonstrations, conferences, or special laboratory 
work. Always the activity should be arranged in 
terms of the interests and abilities of the students 
as individuals. Individualizing instruction takes some 
doing, but it can be done. Certainly in General Edu- 
cation, it should be done. 


A campus-wide inquiry before and after the 
use of individualized instruction in a communica- 
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tions course showed a rise from 25% to 67% 
of students believing the course had value to 
themselves. On the basis of available evidence the 
staff offering the course is committed to an in- 
dividualized plan, though continued effort will be 
made to improve it. 
The value to the college teacher of recordings 
of his class work is indicated: 
. .. To face oneself through the mirror of a sound 
recording of one’s classess is always enlightening. 
However,, to face some of the consequences of par- 
ticular actions in the class in the light of the thoughts 
students have which can be traced to these activities 
is almost breath-taking. The teacher examining these 
data carefully begins to really understand how learn- 
ing takes place and how the complex relationships 
to which we have addressed the chapter take place. 
Such insight and understanding on the part of the 
individual teacher may be the basis for improvement 
in his methods of leading a discussion. 


Cantor’s new book “The Teaching-Learning 
Process’ is based on recordings of discussions in 
his classes while he was visiting professor of 
sociology at Columbia University during 1951-52. 
Stephen M. Corey in the Introduction points out 
that readers will find much more in the book than 
the transcripts of discussions. They will find, he 
says, most of the ideas about the teaching-learning 
process that Cantor regards of great significance. 
From this Columbia experience Cantor is said to 
have emerged a partially changed man. Many of 
his earlier ideas were reinforced, but many new 
ones were developed. 

Central is the constantly emphasized idea: 
The learner must want to learn. The opening 
chapter declares that the student will be encour- 
aged to learn if the teacher wants to learn how 
to help him. Learners and teachers thus become 
“partners in learning.” 

The college or university teacher might pass 
this book by because it discusses problems of 
teaching secondary-school pupils. Its significance, 
however, goes beyond this fact. All the discussions 
occur in university classes and, apart from the 
topics discussed, exemplify many aspects of 
teaching-learning at the college level. In relation 
to their own pupils these class members were 
. teachers; in relation to Professor Cantor they 
were university students. A few minor indul- 
gences will be in order. For college and university 
faculty members whose colleagues include many 
more men than women, Cantor’s use of the 
feminine gender in referring to the teacher will 
not be too acceptable, nor will such slips as re- 
naming Dr. Marie Rasey “Marion” and Tempe, 
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Arizona, “Temple.” It will be rewarding to read 
this book for what it is: a full account of how 
learning occurs in a university class taught by 
means of discussion and what the instructor’s role 
is in such teaching. 

The book has four main parts: Current Prac- 
tice, Teaching-Learning Process, New Light in 
Teaching, New Teachers for a New World. 
Without rancor the plain fact is stated that, for 
the most part, teaching-learning in school and 
college is an authoritarian process, based on some 
five assumptions: (1) “The teacher’s job is to 
set out what it to be learned, the student’s job is 
to learn it.” (2) “Knowledge taken on authority 
is educative.” (3) “Education can be obtained 
through disconnected subjects.” (4) “Subject 
matter is the same to the learner as to the 
teacher.” (5) “Education prepares the student for 
later life rather than that it is a living experience.” 
In contrast, nine propositions of modern learning 
are listed: (1) “The pupil learns only what he is 
interested in learning.” (2) It is important that 
he “share in the development and management 
of the curriculum.” (3) “Learning is integral.” 
(4) “Learning depends upon wanting to learn.” 
(5) “An individual learns best when he is free 
to create his own responses in a situation.” (6) 
“Learning depends upon not knowing the an- 
swers.” (7) “Every pupil learns in his own way.” 
(8) “Learning is largely an emotional experi- 
ence.” (9) “To learn is to change.” The reader 
who, accustemed to think of learning as an in- 
tellectual process, comes to the statement that it 
is largely an emotional experience is referred to 
Cantor’s text. He can then ponder for himself 
whether what is said applies in college or uni- 
versity. 

The clarity and resonableness of these con- 
versations and commentaries may make the dis- 
cussion procedure seem easier than it really is, 
They certainly show the depth of its reach and 
the richness of its fruits. They show too that the 
instructor who guides a discussion, though he may 
sit inconspicuously as merely one of the group, is 
busy even as he listens and his responsibility is 
great. 

Discussion led all other procedures in fre- 
quency of mention as the most-used procedure 
in Umstattd’s canvass of 1,071 professors in 28 
institutions of the Midwest and Southwest. He 
found variants between lower and upper division 
classes and among the different types of university 
and college. The reasons given for use of dis- 
cussion were chiefly: (1) “promotes student in- 
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est,” (2) “develops independent thinking.” 
cedures next in order were: laboratory, dem- 
tration, anecdote, visual aids, direct conversa- 
3 = panel, examinations, and student 


A Pcie’ finding was decreased use of the 
al lecture. “It seems clear that the movement 
from the teacher dominated type of classroom 
ivity, symbolized by the formal lecture, and 
ard the procedures which permit student re- 
jon and participation.” 

ther procedures on which data are presented 
ude : informal lecture, parable, field trips, aud- 
ry aids, tutorial, coaching, debate, dramatiza- 
n, construction, exhibitions, concert, recital, 
itten or term reports, guest instructors, local 
ple, other local resources. 
This study is a natural sequel to Dr. Um- 
ttd’s 1947 book, Instructional Procedures at 
b College Level (University of Texas Press) 
porting study conducted at Biarritz American 
iversity. He there distinguished 10 “teaching 
xedures” and 18 “instructional techniques.” 
The book contains twenty-six tabulations 
ee many aspects of the data collected. Chap- 
son “How Marks Are Derived” and “Unusual 
Unique Practices” bring the book to a close. 


GREAT TEACHERS IN CONTEXT 


(ADEMIC Procession, by Ernest Earnest. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
1953. 368 pp. $4.00. 


In “Academic Procession,” the author, who is 
fessor of English at Temple University, brings 
the college teacher an insight into and an ap- 
ciation of the aims and growth of American 
kher education. He places the great teachers of 
t past three centuries in context, weaving their 
pirations and struggles into his informal his- 
y of the ongoing development of curriculum, 
dent life and mores, academic architecture, 
d what he terms “high seriousness in bloomers.” 
t shows how faculty horizons have expanded— 
ii with implications for the need for further 
uadening, points out times when colleges and 
it faculties have woefully failed to meet con- 
porary demands and challenges.—-J.K.M. 

— 


*The October 1954 issue of The Journal of Genera] Education 

Hevoted entirely to a “discussion of discussion,” with Albert Mc- 
ig Hayes as guest editor gh es Buchler, Charles Wegener, 

re S. Loud, Theodore M. Greene, and Joseph J. Schwab as 
ibutors. 


ONE WORLD SEEN FROM TWO 
ANGLES 


Atoms, MEN, AND Gon, by Paul E. Sabine. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1953. «+-266pp. 
$3.75. 


One reason this book is refreshing to this re- 
viewer is that the reader knows at the outset on 
what philosophical grounds the author stands. 
Here is a man who has spent a lifetime in physics, 
yet with a religious faith (he is the son of a 
Methodist preacher) which he has not rejected 
as a result of his scientific training. A long- 
standing objective of Dr. Sabine has been to 
develop “a personal philosophy in which the 
world of science and the world of religious faith 
were not two worlds of thought, appearing as 
two separate realities, but rather as one world seen 
from two angles of vision.” The author’s frank- 
ness gives his book a balance which makes it in 
some respects unique. 

The title, ““Atoms, Men and God” is in essence 
the topical development of the book. The author 
first addresses himself to the kind of world we 
live in as interpreted by the discoveries of the 
20th century physics. “Science has finally arrived 
at a mathematico-physical concept of inanimate 
nature .... back of the world of physical events 
is a world of mathematical relationships—a world 
of pure ideas .... the inference of the Universal 
Mind is an act of rational religious faith .... in 
following the new physics we have arrived at the 
conception of the whole universe as reducible to 
a universal something called Energy whose nature 
is unkown except as symbolized in mathematical 
relationships.” 

Next Dr. Sabine reviews the evolutionary 
process as it leads to the development of man: 
“Man’s body is a locally energized region of the 
cosmos itself. The inner aspect of this assembly 
of wave packets, oriented and correlated to func- 
tion as a living organism, is consciousness . . 
in the ultimate particles of the universe there is 
inherent that quality by which we account for the 
purposive behavior of living organisms whose or- 
ganizing principle lies outside the categories of 
matter and energy.” The author suggests that the 
troublesome mind-matter duality might be concep- 
tually synthesized by ascribing psychical properties 
as well as physical properties to the ultimate stuff 
of the world. “This concept of reality permits us 
to think of the ‘downhill’ processes in the material 
universe and the ‘creative’ process of evolution as 
two aspects of a living purpose in a living world. 
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Without the ‘running-down’ process, life and mind 
are impossible ; only in terms of life and mind does 
that process have purpose and meaning.” 

In the concluding chapter, the author extends 
the operation of the evolutionary process to the 
development of the spiritual side of man’s nature. 
The appearance of the human biped in the natural 
world was not the end point of that line of evolu- 
tion that includes the anthropoid apes. The soul 
of man is still evolving in the gaining of its free- 
dom. The reviewer can promise the serious reader 
who is interested in this problem an exhilarating 
experience in the reading of this final chapter.— 
Joun A. Day. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Essays IN ScIeNcE by Albert Einstein. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1953. xi+-114pp. 
$2.75. 


Abridged edition of Mein Weltbild, translated by Alan Harris. 
“Comprehensible to any well-educated person.” 


THE TRAINING OF RuRAL ScHoot TEACHERS by 
M. B. Lourenco Filho, L. A. Creedy, E. A. 
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